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PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 



At a meeUng of the friends and teachers of Sunday- 
schools^ held at the church in Arch street above Tenth, 
December 14, 1846, some account was given of the 
" Ragged Schools'' of London, and Uie question was con- 
sidered; in what form and to what extent schools of the 
same general design toight be sucoesBfuIly- maintained in 
our American cities. 

After a free and animated diacuauon, the whole mat- 
ter was referred to a committee of seveo, (viz. Messra. 
Packardf Pechin, Jlnderson, Alexander, Eldridge, Sul- 
ger and Wallers,) to prepare a report on the sub- 
ject; and to suggest such measures as the case might 
seem to require. 

The stated Monthly Prayer-meeting of the teachers 
and friends of Sunday-schools, was held at the lecture 
room, comer of Eighth and Cherry street, January 11, 
1847. On motion, Rev. M. L. R. Thompson was. ap- 
pointed Chairman, and Mr. J. S. Cummings Secretary. 
After suitable devotional exercises, the committee ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting submitted their report, 
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IT PSELIHINAHT PROCEEDINGS. 

which being read and accepted, it was moved that the 
first resolution reported by the comiuittee be adopted. 

Some debate ensued, but before the question was 
taken, it was on motion^ 

Seiolved, That the meeting be adjourned to the even- 
ing of January 25th, and that in the mean time the re- 
port and resolutions be printed for the use of the 
meeting. 



g> The teachers and friend of Sundat/sehoob, wUl 
notice that the adjourned meeting will be hel4 at the 
lecture room, [comer of Eighth and Cherry Streets,) on 
Monday evening, January 25thf at 7 c?cloeh. 
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REPORT 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 

VICIOUS AND ABANDONED YOUTH. 



StJCH information aa we have been able to obtain re- 
specting the genera) design and success of schools for the 
" ragged children" of London, has been published in va- 
rious forms, and has probably reached most of the present 
assembly. There are -two or three points, however, on 
which a word or two of explana^on may still be seasonable. 

1. The term " ragged" is not to be taken in a strict, 
or literal sense. Those who were at first invited to these 
schools came in, Just as they were — without any change 
of apparel or appearance. Sometimes they were ragged 
^-often without hats, bonnets or shoes, and almost always 
in an uncleanly condition. The term " ragged*' v/as in- 
tended to cover all these characteristics, and not exclu- 
sively the state of their clothing. 

2. The schools are generally kept on Lord's day 
evening ; so that those who engage as teachers, are 
not required to give up their usual Sunday duties and 
privileges; neither are the ordinary Sunday-schools at 
all affected by the evening arrangements. 

3. Those for whom such schools are established are 
entirely destitute and abandoned, usually quite advanced 
in criminal courses, and often known to the police offi- 
cers as adroit thieves^ or pestilent disturbers of the peace. 
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6 REFOBT ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 

Of course they are kept in subjection^ not without the 
strong arm of authority. 

4. Latterly this system has been much extended and 
improved, so that week-day instruction in useful learn- 
ing, and various other attractive appendages have been 
connected with it. 

We have remarked that no interference was ever con- 
templated, nor has any occurred between the "ragged 
schools" of London, and the common Sunday-schools of 
the city. It may be said with equal truth, that those 
who have advocated the establishment, in our large cities 
in'this country, of schools analogous in their general cha- 
racter and design to the London " Ragged Schools," 
have never contemplated any interference with schools 
already in being. It seems to have been supposed by 
some of our friends, that it was intended to commence a 
new sort of Sunday-schools, especially- for poor children; 
and indeed a leading newspaper of one of our most- 
numerous religious denominations, has expressed the opin- 
ion that any new plan must assume some such exclusive 
character. Hence some have hailed the present move- 
ments with joy, as one that promised to turn Sunday- 
school attention mainly, if not altogether, to the poor as 
a class. And so the question has been incidentally rais- 
ed, for the thousandth time, whether the Sunday-school 
ought to embrace children who might have as good or 
better teaching at home? So crude and erratic are many 
of the vien's that prevail on this point, (after repeated, 
and one would think intelligible discussions of it in ser- 
mons, periodicals and public meetings,) that it seems al* 
most a hopeless task to attempt to correct them. 

It has been asserted within a few days by a most re- 
spectable and influential daily paper in AVto York city, 
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OF SCHOOLS FOB THE TICIOUS. 7 

that the Sunday-school has drawn children awaf from 
the legitimate fountain of iDstniction at home and at 
church ; and to illustrate the more remote evils of the 
system, a case ii stated to show that the labours of the Sun. 
day-school teacher sometimes make him so drowsy, that 
he is at best but a listless attendant on the preached 
word ! He must be a very partial^ or a very superficial 
observer of the relation of cause and effect in a Sun- 
day-school, who will venture to make such suggestions as 
these. In respect to the general and oft-repeated objec- 
tion to our schools, that they lead parents to neglect 
their duty ; interfere with other and better methods of 
instruction, and call unsuitable and irresponsible persons 
to the office of teacher, we can only express our sur- 
prise, that any intelligent and reflecting persons should 
urge itf as <m objection to the system, however justly it 
may be lamented as aa evil in itself. It would be equal- 
ly reasonable to say, that the establishment of almshouses 
has caused all the idleness and poverty there is in the 
world, or that the institution of hospitals occanons the 
diseases and casualties that prevail. 

True it is, that the Sunday-schools of our own country 
were originally confined very much to poor and neglected 
children^ and hence, oftentimes, the elements of secular 
leamif^ were from necessity taught in them. The Sun- 
day-schools of England have retained this character, in 
a great measure, to the present time. In our large 
cities, such a distinction was maintained for some years ; 
but in the country schools it could not be adopted. 
Strong prejudices were at first arrayed against the 
mingling of the various classes, but they gave way, io 
time, to the force of public sentiment, and the Sun- 
day-school became the resort of all grades of ohildreo — 
rich and poor — educated and ignorant — refined and 
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8 KEPORT ON THE BSTABLISBMENT 

uncultivated, and bo remain at thia day. In cities 
and populous towns, where the small schools of that 
period could be sufficiently filled by children of the poor 
and ignorant, there came to be a feeling, very much like 
that which so long hampered the public school system of 
this State, that to go to a school, opened exclusively for 
^e poor and ignorant, was voluntarily to assume the 
stigma of poverty and ignorance ; and this impresdoo 
had well nigh proved fatal to Sunday-schools, just when 
and where their existence was most desirable. To obviate, 
this difficulty, it became necessary to give them a more 
general'character; and in the early volumes of theWme- 
rican Sunday-school Magazine, may be found many 
elaborate articles urging religious and educated parents 
to allow their children to attend the Sunday-schools, in 
order that the poor might not be led to think that to 
send their children was a confession of poverty. It was 
then freely admitted, as it is now, that many parents are 
much better fitted to instruct their own children, than 
any Sunday-school teacher to whom they would proba- 
bly be committed ; and yet when we reflect that a large 
majority of our Sunday-school teachers are supplied from 
the congregations, with which the schools are severally 
connected, and that they are those whom the church and 
pastor regard as among the most active, zealous, consis- 
tent and useful of their members, we cannot suppose that 
children of any class or from any families would suffer 
serious harm by attending them. At all events, a well 
regulated Sunday-school has attractions which^ can sel- 
dom be thrown around the circle of domestic instruction, 
and when it is opened to the community generally, it is 
not strange that adventitious social distinctions should be 
lost sight of, and that children of all ranks and circum- 
stances should seek admission to them. 
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OF gCHOOLS FOR THE VICIOUS. 9 

We have said that our Sunday •schools at this day wel- 
come alike the rich and poor — the educated and igno- 
rant. If there has been any essential change in this re- 
spect, it consists in this, that a large proportion of the 
schools that used to be regarded as " schools at large," huA 
which were taught by persons of different religious deno- 
minations, are now connected with some particular church 
and are regarded as part and parcel of the church or- 
ganization for religious instruction. The pupils who are 
first and chiefly cared for, are those whose families are 
either already connected with the church, or are ex- 
pected to be attracted thither through their children — 
whereas, the children who most need this sort of care 
and who are least likely to receive it, are those who have 
no connexion with, or relation to any religious commu- 
nity, and who look with suspicion on those who try to 
persuade their children into Sunday>schools, as if they 
had some sectarian design upon them. This impretision 
is strengthened by the circumstance that most of our 
schools are now kept on church premises, and of course, 
most of their interests and associations are' strictly de- 
nominational. We do not allude to this fact to express 
any complaint or regret that it is so, but simply to ac- 
count, (at least in part] for any supposed change in the 
character of Sunday-schools in our cities and chief towns. 
The truth is, that the visible church has, to a great ex- 
tent, adopted the Sunday-school as a part of its training 
machinery. Indeed, it has been termed -more than once 
'' the grand catechetical institution of the church." It 
has been made subservient, primarily, to her interests, and 
its influence is in many places very nearly limited to those 
whom she can draw within her circle — while, the ori- 
ginal design of the Sunday-school was to reach, with a 
hallowed influence, those who were not and could nut be 
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blvught within that circle^ circumscribed as it is by con- 
-ventional forms and requisites. Tliis position, into which 
the SuD<faiy'8cboo1 has been brought; not v(]4antarily» but 
by the action of the church itself^ may have eotne advan- 
tages, but it throws upon the church the responsibility of 
making the Sunday-schools all she thinks th^y ough^to be, 
for htr purpoKt ; Trhile at the same time it imposes on 
^e friends of Sunday-schools at large, the obligation so 
to modify their system that it may reach effectually such 
aa are still unprovided for. 

These considerations open a field of interesUng in- 
quiry to the Christian and philenthropisty whose vifews 
extend beyond the limits of sects and parties — but it 
would be foreign to the purpose of this meeting to enter 
into it. Suffice it for the present to say, that no objection 
lies against the Sunday-school system, a» such, if it does 
not make suitable provision for the poorest and most ne- 
glected. It ia the mis-use of it that presents any such 
anomally. In its natural and legitimate action it would 
serve them, first. 

Nor is it a just or v^id objection te Sunday-schools, that 
they tempt parents to ahun responsibility. Every Christian 
parent is bound; by ties of more than human power^ to train 
up his own children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. To suppose that he can neglect his duty in this 
respect, or attempt to shift the responsibility on stran- 
gers, or suffer his children to be seduced from higher and 
better sources of instruction by Sunday-schools, is to sup- 
pose him capable of being false to his most solemn obliga- 
tions, or negligent of his most obvious duty; and, in either 
case; open to the severest rebuke from those whom he re- 
gards as his spiritual overseers. We do not mean by 
these remarks to endorse such reproachful refleclions on 
the character and conduct of Christian parents^ nor do 
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OF BCHOOLB FOR THE TICIODS. 11' 

we undervalue the advantages of home trainiag; for such 
training is clearly appointed by divine wisdom as the 
chief means of bringing children to the knowledge and ser- 
vice of God. It is scarcely to be believed, we think, that 
a device of human invention like the Sunday-school, de- 
. signed to supply the neglects ofreltgiotu, or the defeett of 
uneducated parents, can be so powerful in its influence as to 
weaken, much leas that it can make void, the sense of obli- 
gation which Christian parents must feel to provide all need- 
ful religious instruction for their households. If, however, 
such parents do, in truth, neglect their duty and send their 
children to Sunday-school merely or mainly to shun the> 
labour or responsibility which God has laid upon them, it 
would be far more consistent to expostulate with them 
and awaken tken\ to a sense of their sin and duty, than to 
cast the blame on our Sunday-schools, which afford to so 
large a proportion of the pupils in attendance, the only 
opportunity they have of receiving appropriate religious 
instruction. If others attend, who would or should be bet- 
ter off elsewhere, let the sin be set to the proper account. 
The Sunday-school cannot justly be held responsible. 

It seems to be agreed on all hands, that large masses 
of the juvenile population of this city and its suburbs are 
without religious training of any sort, and in the way to 
ruin. And in looking about for some efficacious and 
economical way of reaching them, a particular agency has 
been brought to our notice, by the success which has at- 
tended the London scheme of ^'Ragged Schools.'^ As in 
that metropolis of the world great tilings have been done 
for the reform and instruction of wretched and aban- 
doned youth, it was suggested that something of the like 
nature, but in a modified form, might be successfully tried 
among us. 

It ifl superfluous to inquire whether we have such a claM 
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of subjects to act upon, as are gathered into the Londoo 
" Ragged Schools." A leading editorial article in a po- 
litical pa[ter at Boston, after a brief exposition of the plan 
and its results, thus expresses itself: 

" But, perhaps, aome of our readers any — Thesn atafemenfs may be 
all true ; ' Ragged Schools' may be very good things in Rngland, 
especially ia Loodoa ; but of whHt utiliiy w\[\ ihey be in ihia * free 
and enlightened country,' where the means of education are provided 
in every city, town and village? Let such persons pass through the 
crowd^ streets of any of our large cities, visit the wharves, lanes and 
obscure places, and gaze around with an inquiring eye, nod ihey will 
find many sad proofs that the establishment of some instiiutioits like 
the ' Kagged Schools' in London, are also required in our large and 
populous cities. Let them listen to ilie profane language from the lips 
of the young, and examine the record of our criminal courts, and they 
will see that the baneful effecls of poverty and ignorance cnmbiued, 
are beginning to be felt like a terrible curse, on this side of the Atlantic. 
The evil should be arrested and overcome j and we feel persuaded that 
any judicious measures to effect this object will be cheerfully adopted ; 
for there are among us many who have hearts to feel and energy to 
act, when ihe interests of the rising generation, and the moral eleva* 
tion of mankiad are at aiahe. 

" We hope someihing will be done at once, and that the Sunday- 
school teachers of the diflprent religious denominations, will com- 
mence Ihe g.wd work, organize an eslablishment similar to ihe schools 
referred to above, but particularly adapted to the chnriicter and wants 
of this community. Let the scheme have a fair trial. Our city au- 
thorities will eagerly favour the project, of course, snd the result, it 
«anDOt be doubted, will be auccesslul." 

As to our own favoui^d city, it is equally clear that we 
have our full supply of such reckless and abandoned 
youth. Their haunts — their organization — the boldness 
with which they set at defiance parental and public au- 
thority — the idle and vicious lives they lend, and the 
readiness with which they combine for mischief and out- 
rage, are made too sadly familiar by our senses and by 
the daily bulletins from the police office, to leave room for 
debate on this point. Assuming then, that a very nu- 
merous class of very vicious boys from twelve to eighteen 
years of age, have their habitation among us, it is a.«ked, 
how fcrsuch provision as the London " Ragged SuHoola" 
nake for Uieir abandoned youth^ may be adopted here? 
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An intelligent answer cannot be given to this inquiry^ 
without adverting to two or three respects in which this 
class of persons, in our American cities, difTers widely 
fhini the like class in London and other foreign cities. 
And it will be found, we apprehend, that ours are muck 
more dangerous to the quietness and moral health of the 
community, and at the same time much less easy of con- 
trol, than theirs. For, 
I. The former are, for the most part, able to read. 

- Some of them have learned both to read and write in our 
public schools. Many have learned to read in Sunday- 
schools. Hence they are open to all the corrupting in- 
fluences of vile prints of every description. Whatever 

■ there is of licentiousness and blasphemy which they- can- 
not aee nor kear in the places of low amusement open on 
every side, or in groups of idle and profligate companions 
at the comers of the street or in the vicinity of engine 
and hose-houses, they can gorge themselves with from 
the pages of some of our most widely circulated publica- 
tions. The reports of criminal trials, in which all the 
minute features of revolting crime and disgusting licen- 
tiousness are exhibited, with a fidelity that would seem 

' to give the greatest glory to the deepest shame, are gree- 
dily devoured by them. They can generally read the 
flaming placards which disfigure the vacant walls and 
comers of our city, and quickly understand the " slang" 
terms and titles which disguise the grossest violations of 
decency and public morals. What is wanting in drama- 
tic representations to complete the work of corruption, is 
supplied by the skill of the engraver, and this with so 
much success, that in our sister city of Boston, a lad was 
recently expelled from one of the public schools for cor- 
rupting his mates with indecent pictures. On investi- 
gation, it was found that a few boys, hired a room for the 
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14 BEPORT ON THE ESTABLIfiBHEHT 

exhibitioD of sach' pictures^ where they resorted; and 
that a girl ID one (^ the public schools was employed 
to entice her school mates to go there ! 

Now it is well known that boys of like age and charao- 
ter in London, have not, for the most part, learned to 
read. To some of them, the hope of learning this art 
and of perverting the knowledge, when obtained, to the 
further degradation and corruption of their natures, is 
probably a strong motive to attend the " Ragged Schools/' 
Of course the imposing play-bills, and the filthy papers 
and books with which that great city is flooded, are 
quite unintelligible to most of them, and hence they are 
much less intelligent enemies of the public pcaoe., 

3. Ftvm the very nature of our institutions, the class 
of boys we have in view, if viciously disposed, derive, 
as they think, a sort of license to do all manner of ini- 
quity at their will. As in our political theory all gov- 
ernment originates with the governed, there comes to be 
a jealousy of evtry thing like an encroachment on " no- 
turai libeftt/f" as it is called. There is a freedom (not 
to say licentiousness) in the discussion of the rights of 
freemen on the one band, and the restraints of law <m 
the other; — the prerogatives of the servnnt-ruler and the 
reserved powers of the sovereign-people, — which has a 
tendency to beget, at least in uninformed minds, an im- 
patience of all authority. It is easy to slide from the 
contempt of legislators and magistrates, to the contempt 
of parents, masters and teachers. 

It is, moreover, no inconsiderable part of the policy 
of republics to conceal, as far as possible, the provision 
that is made to enforce or vindicate the law, inasmuch as 
it would suggest the offensive idea that the people cannot 
always govern themselves. Sympathising, as we natu- 
rally do, with these self-complacent views, wc iBsenaibly 
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OF SCHOOLS FOB THE VICIOUS. 19' 

relax our forms of disciplioe, until our heady and bigh- 
tninded youth spurn every kind and degree of restraint. 
Not so in England and European countries generally, — 
for the institutions of society are there essentially differ' 
eot. The [u%rogatives of government are rigidly main- 
tained. The sword of the magistracy glitters on every 
side, and scarcely a corner ean be turned without some 
token of the presence of absolute power. The legisla- 
ture utters its decree, — the judiciary faithfully eehos itf 
and the executive strikes the blow with unmitigated seve- 
rity. Hence the exercise of authority in the subordinate 
relations of parent and child, master and apprentice^ 
teacher and pupil, is usually easier in those countries and 
cities than in ours. There is a sort of preparaUon in the 
public mind for the muntcnance of authority at every 
hazardi while here it seems almost like surrendering a 
natural right, to yield authority to any body for any 
purpose. 

3. We cannot refrain from adverting, in this connex- 
ion, to th« subtle but most baneful influence which cor- 
ruption and default iu public officers,. and injustice and 
partiality in the administration of the laws^ are spreading 
through all ages and grades of the community, not ex- 
cepting the youngest and most obscure^ Every execu- 
tive pardon, the propriety of which does not commend 
itself to an enlightened public judgment; every evasion 
of due responsibility in high places or low ; every escape 
from retributive justice, whether it be the result of force 
or fraud) every failure in the prompt, equal, unvarying, 
npi execution of the laws^ — ^has its share of influence in 
sapping the foundations on which the whole iabric of our 
social state rests. The arm of civil authority is weakened 
by it. The sword of the magistrate is just so much lest 
a terror to evil doers, and just so much less a praiie to 
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16 KEPOKT OX THE ESTABLISHUKNT 

them that do well. Not a father nor a mother, not ft 
school-master nor a school- mistress, not a Sunday-school 
superintendent nor teacher^ that does not feel the effect 
in the impairing of his or her authority, or in the general 
relaxation of wholesome discipline. Even the sacred 
relaUons which pertain to the order and discipline of 
Christ's church, feel the shock. 

If this were the place and time, it would be easy to 
trace the connexion between the popular outrages which 
have, at former periods, made our beautiful city a bye- 
word, and an undue remission of penal sanctions, or a 
' feeble and uncertain enforcement of them. To the gen- 
eral ill-judged and ill-timed relaxation of the civil autho- 
rity, in the arrest and condign punishment of the trans- 
gressors of law, we must, in like manner, trace the bold- 
ness and enormity of crime in its details, and those scenes 
of revolting barbarity which our daily papers record, 
almost as if they were among the necessary evHs or pro- 
vidential visitations of life. 

Children and youth are quick discerners of every thing 
that favours unbridled liberty; and while newspapers are 
so cheap and so common as they are among us, and where 
comments upon the acts of public authorities are so unre- 
strained as they must be under our government, it is not 
strange that they should seize upon these marks of imbe- 
cility or dmidity in those who are the sword-bearers of 
the State, and presume that their parents and teachers are 
made ofthe same metal. It is not, perhaps, descending too 
minutely into particulars to say, that the boy or youth 
who trundles a wheelbarrow on the sidewalk, or lights a 
squib or cracker in the street, or defaces a wall, or ^rdles 
a shade tree, knowing that it is in violation of public law, 
and being emboldened to do so by seeing other and per- 
haps greater offences winked at, or committed with im- 
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OF SCHOOLS FOR THE VICI008. 17 

puaity, is far less likely to obey his parents or his teacho*^ 
thaD he would be if he were made to feel fiis respoasibility 
to public law, and saw others held to the like account. 
And when the temptation comes, to vuiture upon some 
high-handed offence, to mingle in scenes of plunder and 
carnage, or even to turn the muzzle of a cannon upon 
the dwellings or persons of unoffending and helpless (^ti- 
zeos, such a youth may he relied on to do that feaH'ul 
deed, and will have been nerved to it by those who wink- 
ed at his earlier and comparatively venial violations of 
wholesome laws. 

In the old cities of Europe dreadful experience has 
led to the correction of some ^ the evils to which we 
have juat alluded. The end of tfaem has been more than 
once revealed in scenes that make humanity shudder. 
However anti-republican it may be, necessity has been laid 
upon them to provide for the public peace and safety by 
stringent enactments, and a severe administration of them. 
If groups of boys and idle youth upon the public walks, 
or at plaoM of public resort, are found to lead 'or even 
tempt to vioUtitmi of law or to disturbances of peace 
and quiet, they are not left to grow and extend till 
they become unmanageable. Whatever may be said of 
" the right to stand where we choose," and " the right 
to keep what company we please," the evil is nipped in 
■ ike bud! If voluntary associations for some public ser- 
vice, as the extinguishment of fires* &c. are found to be 
inconsistent with the peace and order of the community, 
such associations are not left to strengthen themselves and 
gain the ascendancy over the popular will. 7?ie evil is 
nipped in the bud. The associations are quietly dissolved, 
and the duty is assumed by the government. The grand 
feature of a wise system of police is \^ preventive efficacy. 
It makes tbe law supreme and active at those points 
% 
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where the evil design is roatared and the eor/^ experi- 
ments in critne f re attempted. With ns, such a use of 
authority would be impatiently borne, if not boldly re- 
usted ; and hence, if we bad schools for the very class of 
youth that are provided for by the Ragged Schools of 
London, it is quite problematical whether the attempt to 
control them would not involve us in difficulties too se- 
rious to be encountered, yet it cannot be di^uised, that 
this very fact furnishes the most deplorable evidence of 
the need of such schools, or of some other kindred in- 
fluence.* 

Such a boon as a free government like ours has not 
before been given to the children of men, nor has it been 
preserved without great sacrifices and marvellous inter- 
positions of providence. It confers numberless blessings 
upon our citizens to which the best governed nations of 
Europe are strangers. At the same time its dangers are 
imminent, and among the chief of them is the popular 
notion that liberty it lawleasnes*. It is this notion that 
we think would prove an insuperable barrier to any suc- 
cessful efforts to reclaim, by any sort of schools, such a 
class of youth in our cities as have been so greatly bene- 
• fitted by the " Ragged Schools of London." 

The inquiry then presents itself, whether some spe- 
cific provision is not practicable in a modified form aside 
from existing schools, with exclusive reference to the 
most abandoned classes of our youth ? Or, (if this is un- 

* The Committee are Bwue, that in some rare iDBtuica,l7 the sgenc? of SuD- 
ds;4chiMl teschera, miBdonaiies, and tract liaiteiB, targe boys who vae loiuipng 
upon the akira of the btridcrt and moat leAlen ciidea, luve bMn brouitit onder good 
iDfliieiices, and detached (aa it i> hoped) petmanenUj fiom the compamoiuhip of the 
wicked : but auch instances, gratifying and encouraging m the; are, make no sen- 
aible impieanon on the mass, nor are the; tkni^t lo afiect the genenl princi^ of 
the praaant r^ort 
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attainable) whether the present syatem cannot be so en- 
larged as to embrace them ? 

Your committee do not wish to forestall opinions upon 
either of these points. It is their impression^ however^ 
that any considerable modification of the London plan 
would divest it of some of its most valuable and effective 
features ; and after all, ^ve us nothing better, perhaps, than 
a well-regulated Sunday-school of the ordinary character. 
And as to the extension of the present system to em- 
brace this class, it is quite as much as most of our schools 
can do, (much more we fear than some of them do) to 
keep the present class of pupils in dtie subordination, and 
to preserve that order and decorum which become the 
holy Sabbath end the place where the inspired word is 
taught. One would hardly think, when entering some 
of our Sunday-schools on a Sabbath-day, that the still 
smalt voice of the God of grace was expected to be heard 
there, or that the salvation of precious souls was the 
grand object of their assembling. If we should introduce 
such elements of insubordination and turbulence as our 
outcast youth would furnish, we might do a great evil/ 
without securing any important good. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not see that Sunday-* 
school efforts in any form can be brought to bear, directly^ 
or with permanent advantage, upon the class of persons id 
our city, who, if they were in London, would be iuv 
vited and persuaded into Boys' or Girls' Ragged Schools. 
They must be dealt with as the public health and safety 
shall demand, so far as the authority of the law may avail 
for that purpose. 

There is, however, one consideration that has 
weighed much on the minds of your committee, and 
which they will submit to their fellow -teachers. We 
have said that our present schools offer no adequate pro- 
vision of the kind we need, but, it is a melancholy truth. 
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that a Iarg;e proportion of the youth^ whose deplorable 
case we have now presented, and whom we have felt com- 
pelled thus to transfer to a far different procen of tnun- 
Hig, were, at some former period, members of a Sunday- 
school ; though many of them, probably, but for a short 
time, and with irregular attendance. That they were once 
enrolled in a Sunday-school, however — that they were 
once brought, (though but for one Sabbath, or even a sin- 
gle se^ion) into contact with a Bible teacher, and within 
therange of al) the blessed influences which agood Sunday- 
school never fails to exert, and still went unblessed away ; 
this simple fact, we say, should awaken the liveliest anx- 
iety of every Sunday-school man, woman and child, and 
the inquiry should pass from one to another, as it would if 
a human life had been unaccountably or carelessly sacri- 
ficed, or an effort to save it had failed — '* How could he 
have been lost? By whose fault was it that he slipped 
from such succouring hands ? Was every expedient tried 
to save him while he was within reach f" Sad, indeed, 
is the reflection, that in such numberless instances, the 
connexion of these youth with the Sunday-school waa 
dissolved by the culpable delinquency or indifference of 
the teacher, or by the general disorder and lax discipline 
of the school. Of all the instances known to your com- 
mittee, where inquiry has been made into the circum- 
, stances of the case, scarcely one has been found in which 
an earnest, persevering and judicious effort has been 
made to retain the pupil, and failed. They do not say 
that such an instance has never occurred ; but they feel 
warranted in saying that nine-tenths of the abandoned 
youth who are the subjects of our present sympathy, and 
who have, at some period of their lives, been enrolled in 
a Sunday-school, might have been retained Hai trained 
there, with lasting benefit to . their miitds and habits, (if 
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not to their souls;) had reasonable faithfulness and dili- 
gence been used for that purpose. This humiliating; 
truth throws upon us no small share of the reproach) that 
such a horde of ungovernable youth are found in our 
community, and shows^ at the same time,' the inadequacy 
of the existing order of schools to reclaim them. If we 
were unable to hold them when we had them^ And when 
their years were tender and their habits unsettled — how 
can we reasonably hope to recover them^ now that their 
stubbornness and self-will have become indomitable, and 
every good influence is at once and scornfully repelled? 
They know what a Sunday-school is, for they have been 
in one! We do not say that they know vrhsLtA good 
Sunday-school is. They judge of them all by their ex- 
perience in one, ^nd of all teachers by their knowledge 
of one. Alas! that the golden opportunity should have 
slipped, for vain is the attempt to recover it. 

We are brought, then, to a very interesting practical 
inquiry, viz. What can be done to provide against an 
increase of this irreclaimable class? We think much 
may be done, if the teachers and friends of Sunday- 
schools can be brought lo act with vigour and unanimity. 
The committee will briefly advert to two modes of action, 
both of them eminently practicable, and either of them 
full of promise. One is, that every teacher and super- 
intendent should, as an individual, seek higher attain- 
ments in personal piety and the gifts of teaching, (and, in 
this matter, to seek is to find,) so that our Sunday-schools 
may be greatly elevated in their character and influence, 
and of course in public confidence, and especially in the 
estimation of the religious community. And the other 
is to awaken more general interest and sympathy in and 
out of the church, by some striking exhibition of the 
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capacity and appropriateness of our system, and so secure, 
to a much greater degree than at present, the best influ- 
ence and the choicest co-operation or our fellow-citizens 
and felloW'Christians. We will reverse the order of these 
suggestions, and speak of the first last. 

As creatures of impulse and sympathy, we are greatly 
moved by appearances. Bold enterprises, large num- 
bers and imposing arrangements, give the impression of 
character and consequence. Though these impulses are 
not to be relied on for permanent usefulness, they are 
sometimes of much advantage in exciting attention and 
inquiry, and attracting to a good object the eyes of those 
who are apt to overlook common things. A city in the 
Tfdiey may be safer to live in, but a city on a hill will 
be best known. Hence the idea has been extensively 
entertained for many years, and lately with increased 
conRdencc, that it is desirable to erect or procure a large 
building in some suitable locality, capable of containing 
at least a thousand children, besides the usual complement 
of teachers and officers. 

That this idea may be the better apprehended by the 
present meeting, we will suppose an old distillery, sugar- 
house or foundry, (like that in which Methodism was 
cradled,) to stand near the centre of a densely populated 
district, chiefly of persons in humble life. Such districts 
could be found; and it would appear on inquiry, that out 
of four thousand children between three and fifteen years 
of age, within a short distance of such a locality, two 
thousand attend no Sunday-school and enjoy littie, if any, 
religious care or instruction. Of these, one-half might 
be induced to attend a Sunday-school, if all circumstances 
favoured it. Much would depend on the attractions 
which might be thrown around the place and the school. 
Little help could be expected from parents, and great 
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labour and sacrifice would be required to secure the 
attendaace of the children^ let the attractions be what 
thejr might. 

We will; then, suppose a building of suitable size to be 
secured for a term of years, and to be coarsely but safely 
and tidily fitted up. The sexes would occupy different 
portions of the building* and have separate places of 
entrance and exit. .Apartments of proper size would be 
prepared for the accommodation of Bible classes for the 
eldest; and infant classes for the youngest pupils. The 
main body of the school would occupy the principal area, 
with a moveable partition, or falling curtain, so that at 
proper times the whole school could be seen and addressed 
at once. The principal room, comfortably warmed and 
well ventilated, might be made agreeable to the eye by 
suspending maps an.d cards upon the walls. 

Divested of all offensive and denominational associa- 
tions, and enjoying the services of a select band of faith- 
ful and experienced teachers, it would be expected that 
the most complete system of arrangements would be sus- 
tained ; that whatever has proved of advantage in secur- 
ing good order, punctual attendance, perfect subordina- 
tion and faithful visitation, oversight and instruction, 
would contribute to make this school what every Sunday- 
school ought to be — a fountain of unmingled good to all 
that enter it. The register, minute book, class books, &c. 
would be patterns of neatness and accuracy. The exer- 
cises would be adapted to the character and attainments 
of the pupils, though strictly Biblical and consistent with 
the sacred time and the grand ultimate object of the 
school — the salvation of souk. 

No inconsiderable attention would be given to the sing- 
ing of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, and perhaps 
a cheap instrument (like the seraphine, so frequenUy seen 
in British Sunday-schools,) might be of service, both as 
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an aid and a novelty. It is not improbable that in the 
early days of such a school as we have in view, it would 
be found expedient to resort to some simple contrivance, 
not unlike the old ticket system, for the purpose of sti- 
mulating the children to habits of punctuality, attention^ 
improvement of the memory^ good behaviour, &c. 

The children whom we should expect to collect in such 
a school; are such as are not in attendance elsewhere. 
To draw them from other schools, would be only chang- 
ing the direction of our influence, without essentially in* 
creasing or extending it. Perhaps, at first, a majority 
oS pupils would need the most elementary, and, of course, 
the most skilful teaching. Special pains would be tak^ 
to provide against the fluctuations of attendance, (so 
weakening to many of our schools,) by a rigid observance 
of the rules of admission and dismission. 

It is easy to see, that the teachers of such a school would 
need to propose to themselves a high standard of doty, 
and to cherish an unusual degree of harmony and mutual 
confidence. It would be expected of them to ply the 
agency of a Sunday-school in the most skilful and efiec- 
tive manner; and as the success of the whole enterprise 
would virtually depend on their unanimity, ability and 
devodon, (under divine favour,) they would feel coo- 
strained to impose on themselves a discipline quite as 
strict and severe as would be prescribed for the school. 

In the indirect influences of such a school,' the parents 
of the children would largely share, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood would feel its benign impression. If need be, 
some temporary provision might be made for adult teach- 
ing, during the intervals of the school sessions — and as 
the place would be appropriated exclusively to the pur- 
poses of the school, it would be easy, (were it deemed 
expedient,) to connect with it, on some part of the secu- 
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lar days; instniction in useful knowledge^ and iii the 
sinrpler iadustrial arts. 

The foregoing is but a meagre outline of a plaa which 
odmmends itself to the minds of some of your committee. 
Among the objectitms which we have heard suggested to 
it) one is, its size. It is thought, that so large a number 
of children could not be properly instructed — that the 
oversight would tie too general, and the whole arrange- 
ment prove clumsy and ineflfeetive. To this it is replied, 
that schools, nearly as numerous, do exist and flourish iit 
some of our large cities. Several schools of seven or 
right hundred scholars, can now be seen, and a school of 
one thousand children is by no means so large, in propor- 
tion to our population, as a school of four thousand or 
even two thousand is to the population of those districts 
of England^ where schools of that number are found— as 
the Bennett-street school, in Manche^er, with two thou- 
sand, and the Stockport school, near Manchester, with 
four thousand.*^ It is further replied, (and with some 
force, we think,) to the objection on account of Mze— 
that where the season of instruction is so brief and so to- 
frequent, (he same force will be more effective on a large 
than on a small number. The very spectacle of such a 
throng, quickens the pulse of every woeful beholder. 
The song of praise — the voice of prayer— the reading of 
the Scriptures — the whole current of feelings and exer- 
cises, where such a disciplined host of bright eyes and 
cheerful faces meets the gaze, can hardly fail to be ani- 
mated and impressive. We do not wonder that a strong 
aversion should be felt to large schools by those who 
think only of enlarging some of our existing schools, to 
four or ten times their present nze. Such an event may 

* For > minute and interesting aixannt of tluB achiMl, and the conitructuiii and 
(MM of the buildbg, lee Sundsj School Joomai, VoL iL, No. 4, August IS, 1S40. 
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well be looked upon as a four or ten-fold multiplication of 
evil. It would be only "confusion worse confounded.'' 
But let them rather form their opinion from the best 
schools that are now open, and imagine them to be en- 
larged to the proposed extent. Indeed, some of them 
already approach it, though the pupils they embrac,e 
are not drawn so entirely from the neglected classes. 

Again, the advocates of the other plan of proceeding 
which we have sug^sted, maintain, that some ten or 
twelve schools, established in various neighbourhoods, as 
places, in which to open them, can be secured, will ac- 
complish much more good, though with less observation. 
The school is thus brought, they say, to the very doors 
of those who need them most, and the sympathy and 
good will of neighbours is readily obtuned, for that which 
seems so much their own. It is thought, however, that 
it would be much easier to supply several small schools 
with teachers, who would not be willing to leave their 
homes and their accustomed church privileges, to labour 
in a Union school, at an inconvenient distance. It is of 
course uncertain, till the experiment is made, how much 
of the spirit of missions bums in the hearts of our Sunday- 
school teachers — but it may be hoped, perhaps, that the 
churches will supply their home schools with teachers 
from the ranks of their older and less adventurous mem- 
bers, while her younger sons and daughters go forth, un- 
der her blessing, into the wide fields, and help to gather 
in the white and wasting harvest. 

It is farther alleged^ that the expense of building might 
be saved, as it would not be difficult to procure accom- 
modations for the smaller number at a comparatively 
trivial cost. The force of this objection, (if it has any,) 
must depend on inquiries and estimates, which yoor com- 
mittee are not prepared to make. 
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After giving full weight to these and other considera- 
tions of the same class, your committee are still disposed to 
think that one large school, such as has been sketched 
above, would be of signal advantage, and might accom- 
plish on the whole an amount of good, which would not 
he attained by even much greater expense and labour 
bestowed on the same number of children, in subdivisions 
of seventy-five or one hundred. 

And here it is proper to state, that in obedience to the 
resolution of the last meeting, and in entire accordance 
with our own inclinations, we conferred with the mem- 
bers of the City Union on the whole subject, and after a 
discussion of several hours, in which a great diversity of 
viens seemed to prevail, arising, as we think, in a great 
degree from a misapprehension of the design and extent 
of the proposed movement, — a resolution was passed re- 
commending to your committee ''to report in^favourof 
erecting a suitable building, in which shall be organized 
one large Sunday-school, for the children of the poor.'' 
The meeting was not very full, nor was the vote unani- 
mous, but the expression of favour towards such an enter- 
prise was very decided and spirited, and promises fa- 
vourably for its success, should It be attempted. 

In the course of the conference, your committee learned 
with much satisfaction, that our brethren of that Board 
are actively engaged in extending the existing system to 
various destitute localities. A large public room has re- 
cently been secured in Southwark, for Sunday-school 
uses, and active measures are in progress to obtain others. 
They feel, with your committee, the urgent necessity 
there is for more zeal, vigilance and self-sacrifice, in the 
ranks of Sunday-school teachers, if they would give to 
the system, as it is, any thing like its due impoi-taoce and 
efficiency. Neither they nor we have a single misgiving 
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as to the appropriateness of tJie SuocUy-schbol to the 
wants of this community, nor of its power, (eu an instru- 
ment,) to mould the habits and characters of every class 
of children and youth, if it is seasonably and skilfully em- 
ployed. If to bring the minds of alt the children and 
youth under the influence of the simplest and clearest 
truths of the Bible, is not to do the best thing that can 
be done for their religious, moral and social improve- 
ment and elevftdoB, we have yet to learn what the better 
method is. And hence, whatever course shall be finely 
adopted respecting a large school or schools, we feel con- 
strained to beg of teachers, that they will review their 
steps, — redeem their time,— repent of their lukewarm- 
ness and inconstancy, — give more earnest heed to the 
word of inspiration, — be more fervent in spirit, — ^less 
slcrthful in business, and more fiiithful servants of the 
Lord, in<their high calling. Whether it might not be 
well to have some special public services, adapted to the 
season, and to our present circumstances, in order that 
we may seek divine direction, and be excited to more 
diligence and fidelity, the present meeting can better 
judge than the committee. 

In concluding their report, the committee would re- 
spectfully express the hope, that the views of our teachere 
will, at some not very distant period, so far coincide as 
to secure a vigorous and united effort for the enlargement 
of our enterprise in some such form as has been suggested. 
If done at all, it ought to be with the hearty concurrence 
of all the Sunday-school community, and with the full 
conviction, that the public good cannot be so much ad- 
vanced by a like expenditure of money and labour in any 
other form. 

We see the readiness, (we might almost say eagerness,] 
with which the musket and the sword arc seized — the 
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chiefest friends parted — families and firesides abandoned 
— money raised, and the activities and sympathies of the 
whole community roused, for purposes with which the 
Prince of peace and the gospel of peace can have no fel- 
lowship. How can we account for it^ that a scheme for 
bringing thousands of destitute and neglected children, 
at our doors — widiin reach of instruction and wholesome 
guidance and discipline — and many of them, we may 
hope, to the knowledge of Christ as their Saviour — should 
fail to excite at once the sympathy and generous co- 
operation — at least of the Christian community ? 

Let us turn from this perplexing inquiry, to repose 
our unwavering faith upon the familiar declaration of Him, 
who is higher than the highest, and who knows the end 
from the beginning; "Be not weary in well doing, for 
in due season ye sAa//reap if ye faint not;'* and again, 
*' Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, for as much as ye know that your la- 
hour shall not be in vain in the Lord," 



That the meeting may not he left without some specific 
proposition, the committee respectfully submit three 
resolutions : 

. L Resolvedf That this meeting approves in the main, 
of the plan described in the report now presented, of 
procuring or erecting a suitable building for the accom- 
modation of a Sunday-school of one thousand children, to 
be organized on Union principles. 

IL Resolved, That the plan be referred to the Phila- 
delphia Sunday . School Union, for prompt execution. 
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with an assurance of the support, assistance, and co- 
operation of this meeting, and of all whom we can influ- 
ence in its behalf. 

III. Resolved, In view of the low estate of our Sun- 
day-schools, and the absence of those influences on which 
we ever depend for alt holy desires, good counsels, and 
just works — that it be recommended to the Philadelphia 
Sunday School Union, to call one or more public meet- 
ings of the teachers and Mends of Sunday-schools, for 
appropriate religious services and exercises. 
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